Movie Reviews 


Empire of the Air: The Men Who Made Radio. 
Prod. by Ken Burns, Morgan Wesson, and Tom 
Lewis. Florentine Films, 1991. 2 hrs. (PBS 
Video, 1320 Braddock Place, Alexandria, VA 
22314-1698) 


‘The biggest problem with Ken Burns's Empire 
of the Air: The Men Who Made Radio—a 
lively biography of Lee De Forest, Edwin Arm- 
strong, and David Sarnoff, based on the book 
of the same name by Tom Lewis—is its sub- 
title. Students and casual viewers who watch 
this film may be left with a misleading impres- 
sion that the three were the most important, 
even decisive, people in the development of 
the new cultural form of broadcasting. Cer- 
tainly, chey were major figures, and they receive 
worthy treatment here. But one wishes that 
Burns had hedged by saying “Three Men Who 
Made Radio” or at least indicated that the pic- 
ture was a little broader than he suggests. 
The director draws on techniques he per- 
fected in making his epic The Civil War: ar- 
resting images carefully paired with intriguing 
audio (radio show transcriptions, sound effects, 
etc.); interviews with major scholars, writers, 
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and personalities in the field (Susan Douglas, 
Garrison Keillor, Red Barber); and a brisk nar- 
rative pace divided into “chapters” that give 
the overall film a distinctive tone and shape 
(thanks to the solid writing of Geoffrey C. 
Ward). It is to the film's credit that it can take 
relatively arcane topics such as the develop- 
ment of electrolytic detectors, the refinement 
of the Audion, or lawsuits over frequency 
modulation technology and make them ex- 
citing and informative viewing 

Yet one can not help but be troubled by 
what is left out. The issue here is not one of 
persnickety facts but goes to the heart of who 
‘makes history. From what one heats of Sarnoff, 
for example, one might get the idea that once 
he had the insight that one could make money 
from wireless telegraphy via broadcasting, 
commercial radio simply fell into place. But 
there was steady resistance to corporate broad- 
casting as we now know it from individual 
broadcasters (and kinds of broadcasters), ad- 
vertisers, and consumers all through the first 
half of the twentieth century. Radio was not 
simply “made” by a few gifted men, but also 
by millions of people, especially women, who 
produced programming for it, listened to it, 
and bought products because of it. One also 
wishes that at least 2 moment was taken 10 ex- 
plain the role of the patent system in indus- 
trial capitalism and its impact in determining 
the development of technology in the United 
States, 

Instead, Bums leans heavily on another 
strategy he used in The Civil War: he per- 
sonalizes the issues. Actually, this is a better 
idea than many scholars think. For individual 
passions, friendships, and jealousies do make 
a difference, and the relationships between De 
Forest, Armstrong, and Sarnoff are unusually 
apt demonstrations of this truism, Armstrong. 
emerges as the most sympathetic of the three, 
a tragic hero destroyed by the envy of others 
and his own pigheadedness. Burns shows a 
sharper sense of irony than he did in The Civil 
War by using fawning footage of De Forest on 
“This Is Your Life” and ludicrous tributes to 
Sarnoff to illustrate the hypocrisy and shame- 
lessness of people who will do almost anything 
for fame and fortune, 

So Empire of the Air is a useful, albeit 
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limited, pedagogic tool—just like most books. 
Paired with the work of scholars such as Daniel 
Czitrom or Susan Smulyan or supplemented 
with a thorough discussion of the issues pre- 
sented and omitted from it, the film is an en- 
gaging and effective teaching tool. Whatever 
specific objections one might have to the work 
of Ken Burns, he is amassing an impressive 
body of cinematic history deserving careful at- 
tention from student and scholar alike. 

Jim Callen 
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